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He failed to recognize such simple monosyllables as
"am"and "in."

About two and one half years after we first saw Fred-
erick, we had occasion to study him once more. At that
time we found that his disabilities were as striking as pre-
viously. He showed much difficulty in the correct use of
language and was still exceedingly defective in visual
memory powers. He told us that he had made one more
grade in school, having finished the fourth when he with-
drew at fourteen years. In the intervening years the
boy had gained practically nothing in either reading or
writing; his spelling was almost unbelievably inaccurate;
he could not write the name of the school which he had
been attending, and it would have been impossible to
have interpreted his writing without his own explanation.
He still could not read, but as for number work, he per-
formed correctly the three of the fundamental processes
which he had been taught, namely, addition, subtraction
and multiplication.

In view of the fact that this boy shows on psychological
tests that he has certain innate defects, it is difficult to
know whether he should be regarded as an out-and-out
feeble-minded, or whether in the light of his good ability
along certain lines it would not be practically more help-
ful to consider him a case of specialized defects. Accord-
ing to the Binet scales he grades through ten years, his
failures being entirely on language tests and the one for
visual memory. Of course, his disabilities are quite ex-
tensive. Without doubt he is extremely poor in visual
powers and likewise in the field of language. Perhaps
these two weaknesses will account for his poor records on
association tests and form the basis of his inability to
learn reading, writing, and spelling; but on the other
hand it might be argued that his ability to learn arithmetic
and to make ordinary computations, as well as his capabili-